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Bay; and until his death he was teacher of
the First Church in Boston. Here he drew
up an abstract of the Mosaic law for Mass-
achusetts, the civil laws of which he also
helped to frame. He was a prolific writer,
much of his writings being controversial, and
relating particularly to the Antinomian con-
troversy and the so-called Roger Williams
controversy, in which he defended the course
of Massachusetts Bay. Among his publica-
tions are: The Bloudy Tenant Washed and
Made White in the Bloud of the Lamb,
1647; Spiritual Milk for Babes, 164.6

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce (1571-1631),
English antiquary, was born in Denton,
Huntingdonshire. Repairing to London, he
began to collect valuable manuscripts and
other treasures, and his house became the
resort of the antiquaries and learned men of
his time. Cotton was knighted, he entered
parliament, and was later created a baronet.
He was in almost constant opposition to the
dominating thought. When Wentworth dis-
covered that the MS. of an ironical pamphlet
entitled, .4 Proposition for his Majesty's Serv-
ice to Bridle the hnpertinency of Parliament,
was in Cotton's library, he caused Cotton to
be arrested and dispossessed of his library;
this so affected his health and spirits that he
died in less than two years. A number of
his writings were collected and published in
1657 as Cottoni Posthuma. His magnificent
library was restored to his son, and at a
later period passed into the hands of the
nation. It was partially reduced by fire in
1731, and in 1753 it was placed in the British
Museum.

Cotton Famine, an industrial crisis occur-
ring at the time of the American Civil War,
when the cotton mills of Lancashire, Eng-
land, drew 85 per cent, of their supplies of
raw material from the Southern United
States. At the outbreak of the Civil War, as
soon as the blockade of the Southern ports
by the Federals became effective, little cotton
was brought to Lancashire, and the mills
were forced to shut down. During 1862 great
distress was experienced by the cotton opera-
tives, and various relief committees were
formed. By November, 258,357 persons were
receiving benefit from boards of guardians,
and 200,084 from relief committees.

Cotton Gin, a machine to separate the
cotton fibre from the seed, invented by Eli
Whitney in 1792. Until that time the separ-
ating had been done entirely by hand, ne-
cessitating long and tedious work, so that his
invention virtually meant a complete revolu-

tion in the cotton industry. See COTTON:
Ginning and Belting; WHITNEY, ELI.
Cotton Grass, any of several species of
the genus Eriophorum of the order Cypera-
cex or Sedges,
Cottonmouth Snake,   See Moccasin.
Cotton Seed, an oil-producing seed borne
by the cotton plant, the source of cotton
seed oil, cotton seed meal, and other products
of economic importance. For many years the
value of the cotton crop was held to rest
solely with the lint or fibre (see COTTON),
and the seed was allowed to rot or was
dumped in large quantities into rivers and
creeks adjacent to the plantations. Its pos-
sibilities as a source of vegetable oil was first
recognized in modern times in Great Britain
in 1783, by 1829 a machine for remov-
ing the hulls and preparing the seed for the
extraction of oil, had been invented in the
United States. The utilization of the seed on
an economic basis was long deferred, how-
ever. The industry rose most rapidly in
France, where it was fairly well established
by 1852. Since that time growth has been
rapid until the manufacture of cotton seed
products now ranks among the leading in-
dustries of the country.
As gathered, cotton is composed of about
one-third lint and two-thirds seed, by weight,
each boll containing from 32 to 36 seeds al-
most hidden by the mass of white fibre
which constitutes the cotton of commerce.
The seed is irregularly egg shaped, and hard-
ly larger than an apple seed. It consists of
three component parts: linters, a short fuzz
adhering to the seed after the cotton has been
ginned; the hull, which is the covering or
skin of the seed; and the meat or kernel,
which comprises the body of the seed.
After the seed has been separated from the
cotton by ginning (see COTTON) , and cleansed
from particles of sand, dirt, and other foreign
matter by inclined reels or revolving screens,
it is submitted to a second ginning process
known as delinting. The delinter removes the
greater part of the linters and passes them
on to the condenser, where they are formed
into rolls ready to be baled in the same man-
ner as the commercial fibre. They are used
as a filling for mattresses, cushions, and horse
collars, in the making of absorbent cotton
and cotton batting, for low-grade yarns from
which lampwicks, twine, and carpets are
made, and in the manufacture of munitions,
as gun-cotton and nitre-cellulose.
The hulls are next loosened and detached
from the kernels by a machine fitted with